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Art. I. — Periodical Literature of the United States. 

The Republic of Letters ; being a weekly Republication of 
Works of Standard Literature. New York. 1834. 

Here is a weekly periodica], consisting of sixteen large 
quarto pages, well printed on a fair paper, and sold for six 
cents a number. The two first numbers exhibit the whole of 
Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, and Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
field ; which two works accordingly contain but one eighth 
part of the matter to be had in this form for a dollar, the trans- 
portation moreover to places, which cannot be reached at less 
cost, being at newspaper mail rates. The scheme, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, is, in part of its details, a new 
one. If it can be maintained at so low a charge, — a thing, we 
confess, which seems to us scarcely possible, but about this the 
party most concerned knows best, — and if the selections con- 
tinue to be judiciously made, the effect will be to put the standard 
works of English literature into the hands of every man, wo- 
man, and child among us, who cares to have them. We wish 
the enterprising publisher all possible success, for the sake of the 
improvement of the public mind, for the ease of private pock- 
ets, and very cordially for his own sake ; for the least, which 
the projector of such an enterprise deserves, is, plenty of the 
best of good wishes. 

We are not pluming ourselves for a review of the Vicar of 
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Wakefield, and the Man of Feeling. But the addition of yet 
another new form of periodical literature, to those which every 
year or month has been of late multiplying beneath our eyes, 
seems to us a fit enough occasion for retracing, in a superficial 
way, the early course of the history of this sort of reading on 
our side the water. 

Recent as is the origin of periodical literature with us 
Americans, we are not herein very much behind the rest of 
the world. The fact, on its first statement, may excite sur- 
prise, accustomed as we are to a different way of doing such 
things, but sure it is, that every political revolution, from the 
beginning of time down to the movement which subsided 
into the English Commonwealth, was somehow effected with- 
out so much as the help of newspapers. The first thing of 
the sort is said to have been issued at Venice, in the year 
1531, that is, ninety years before the Plymouth settlers came 
over ; and one of the etymologies of the word Gazette refers 
it to the name of the Venetian coin, Gazetta, for which the 
sheet was sold. It was issued monthly, in manuscript, by the 
government.* The first English periodical of the kind is 
said to date from 1588, when the Spanish Armada was in the 
channel.f There was no other for about twenty -five years, 
when they began to multiply, but with not so much rapidity 
as from the beginning of the session of Charles the First's Long 
Parliament ; and in the single year 1642, no less than twenty 
were established. News from Hull, Truths from York, War- 
ranted Tidings from Ireland, Coranto from beyond Seas, 
Heraclitus Ridens, Democritus Ridens, Jesuita Vapulans, 
Mercuries with all sorts of epithets, the Scots' Dove, the Par- 
liament Kite, the Secret Owl, the Smoking Nocturnal, were 
some of the significant titles.."]: The most ancient specimen of 

* D'Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, I. 213. 

f Says Nichols; (Literary Anecdotes, IV. 34. ) ' it appears, to the 
honor of our own country, that to the wisdom of Elizabeth, and the 
prudence of Burleigh, mankind are indebted for the first printed news- 
paper. The epoch, when the Spanish Armada approached the 
shores of England, in April 1588, is also the epoch of a genuine news- 
paper, under the title of the English Mercury. The earliest of these 
which is preserved is No. 50. It contains the usual articles of news, 
like the London Gazette of the present day ; an article from Whitehall, 
July 23, 1588 ; and on the 26th, a formal account of the introduction 
of the Scots' ambassador to the Q,ueen.' 

f Nichols appends to his very full list, a few notes, containing 
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English newspapers, in this country, is perhaps that in the cabi- 
net of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester. It is of the year 
1660, the year of the Restoration. It was published weekly 
in London on two small quarto sheets, under the name of 
' Mercurius Publicus, comprising the Sum of Forraign Intelli- 
gence ; with the affairs now in agitation in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. For information of the People. Published by 
Order.'* In the troubles respecting the succession, towards 
the end of Charles the Second's time, some severe restrictions 
were imposed on the publication of newspapers, which sub- 
stantially continued in force during the following reign. The 
day after James's abdication, three new ones were set on foot, 
and in Anne's golden age there was already a daily paper. 
But newspapers speedily became, and have ever since contin- 
ued subjects of heavy taxation,f so that one of the larger Lon- 
don prints costs a shilling sterling. 

France was a little later than England in respect to News- 
papers, the first having been set up in that kingdom in 1631 ; 
and the rest of the continent of Europe later yet. Of other 
periodicals, the earliest appears to have been the French 
Journal des Scavans, dating from 1665, and followed by Bayle, 
in 1684, with the Nouvelles de la Republique de Lettres, and 
by Le Clerc, near the same time, with his Bibliotheque, con- 
tinued, in its different parts, to eighty-two volumes. In 
1709, Steele, in the Tatler, struck out the new, and, for a 
time, exceedingly attractive path, in which he was followed by 
Addison and himself in the Spectator and Guardian, and later 
by Johnson, Cumberland, Goldsmith, and others, in the Ram- 
some curious extracts ; among others, an advertisement relating to a 
pirated edition of Hudibras, and another of Dryden, offering a reward 
for the discovery of the perpetrators of an assault on him in Covent 
Garden. 

* History of'Printing, I. J85. — We may note here, once for all, that to 
this highly valuable, but not equally well-arranged book, of the vener- 
able printer and antiquary, Isaiah Thomas, we are indebted for very 
many of the facts and specimens which follow. 

f ' Grub-street has but ten days to live ; then an act of Parliament 
takes place that ruins it, by taxing every half-sheet a half-penny.' 
Swift's Journal to Stella; July 9, 1712. ''Do you know that Grub- 
street is dead and gone last week ? No more ghosts or murders now 
for love or money. The Observator is fallen. The Medleys are jum- 
bled together with the Flying Post. The Examiner is deadly sick. 
The Spectator keeps up and doubles its price. I know not how long 
it will hold.' lb. Aug. 7, 17Pi. 
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bier, World, Observer, Freeholder, Adventurer, Englishman, 
Idler, Lounger, Connoisseur, Looker-on, Mirror, and so on. 
The Gentleman's Magazine, the pattern of later works of the 
same name in England, instituted in 1731, and sustained 
through its early life by the struggles of Dr. Johnson for 
bread, has been kept up to the present day. Of later changes 
in the fashions of this department of literature, perhaps the 
most important occurred in the institution, in 1749, of the 
Monthly Review ; a form of lucubration, which again sustain- 
ed a marked modification in the establishment, in 1806, by the 
Edinburgh wits, of the Review, which glorifies the name of 
their city. 

One or the other of these great forms our Anglo-American 
periodical literature has, for the most part, taken, following the 
varieties which they were meanwhile assuming in the parent 
country. Printing, which had been earlier practised in other 
parts of the continent, that is, in Peru and Mexico, was how- 
ever introduced into the English colonies as early as 1639, 
when, as the ancient records of the college mention, Mr. Joss 
or Jesse Glover, gave to the college ' a ffont of Printing Let- 
ters,' and some gentlemen of Amsterdam ' gave towards fur- 
nishing of a Printing Press with letters, forty-nine pounds and 
something more.' The college employed their press under 
the management of Stephen Daye, a rather incompetent per- 
son, as appears, for about ten years, at the end of which time 
it was placed under the care of Samuel Green. It was thirty- 
five years after its appearance at Cambridge, before the art 
had proceeded as far as Boston ; and fifty years before its coming 
to Philadelphia, which was the next step. In all this time, 
and indeed for many years more, the invention of newspapers, 
of which, as we observed, there is no trace whatever even in 
the parent country till within about thirty years of the landing 
at Plymouth, had not been adopted. The editions were al- 
most all of laws, religious treatises of various kinds, and especi- 
ally almanacs. Without any such aid, to keep up the spirit 
of their own people, or make known their dangers and suc- 
cesses, or put to shame an opposing faction, or demolish here- 
sies, our fathers managed to get through with their disputes 
with the Indian tribes till far beyond the decisive termination 
of Philip's war, their controversies with the government at 
home till long after the provincial charter of William and 
Mary, and other more verbose disputes till long after the set- 
tling of the synodial Confession of Faith. 
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How they did it, may be a riddle worth the reading. It is 
pleasing, however, to reflect, that the very want of this instru- 
ment, may, in their circumstances, have been a means of more 
perfectly consolidating the infant state. The absence of those 
facilities for intelligence, which every man can now command 
so cheaply in his solitude, favored their social habits. They 
sought each other, and resorted more freely to this great cen- 
tre of information, from the necessity of acquainting themselves 
thus, if in any way, with whatever was going on in the world. 
We have not seen it suggested, but it has occurred to us, 
that here was very probably a leading element in the strong 
interest attached throughout the seventeenth century to 
the Boston weekly Thursday lecture ; a service so attractive 
for some cause, that even the schools in different towns on 
that day dismissed masters and boys from their tasks.* 
The canvassing of news on Sunday would not have been 
tolerated, even if, on Sunday, it had not become every good 
citizen to be at his home. The Thursday lecture at the 
capital, in the existing state of things, would naturally become 
a central exchange,- where matters of common interest would be 
communicated and discussed. It would be a sort of distributing 
post-office, to circulate into the neighborhood the knowledge of 
the latest events, fashions and opinions. And if there be any 
thing in this view, the multiplication of means for coming at 
the large and small gossip of the day, may have had as much 
to do, as the decline of piety, in causing that institution to be- 
come, what the few among us, who know any thing of it, 
know it to be, the wreck and shadow of its former glory. 

But however this might be, the publication of the first news- 
paper in these colonies, in fact began, about the same time 
with the first Scottish Gazette, in the year 1704. It was call- 
ed ' the Boston News-Letter, published by authority,' and was 
issued every Monday, at a house, part of which is, or was late- 
ly standing, behind what was No. 56, Newbury Street. The 
printer was Bartholomew Green, son of Samuel, whom we have 
mentioned as printer to the college; a person of consideration, 
and several years a deacon of the Old South Church. Among 
other subjects of commendation urged in his obituary, is his 

* A curious vestige of this practice, remains in Salem, where 
holidays in the schools are still called lecture days ; a generalization of 
the term originally applied to the dispensation given for the purpose 
of going to hear the lecture at Boston. 
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' caution of publishing any thing offensive, light, or hurtful.' 
The proprietor, however, for the first eighteen years, was John 
Campbell, a Scotchman by birth, the postmaster of the town, 
whose office, without supposing it to have exercised, in him, 
the sharp intuition of his countrywoman, the post-mistress of 
St. Ronan's Well, naturally gave him the freest access to in- 
telligence useful to his work. At the end of eighteen years it 
fell into the hands of Green, and by him and his successors 
was continued till the evacuation of Boston by the British troops 
in 1776, being in later years the organ of the Tory party, and 
the only paper continued in Boston through the siege. 

William Brooker, being appointed Campbell's successor in 
the post-office, resolved to turn his official advantage to simi- 
lar account, and accordingly, Dec. 21st, 1719, set up the sec- 
ond newspaper in the colonies, called the Boston Gazette, em- 
ploying James Franklin for his printer. In two or three months 
after, Brooker, in his turn, was superseded by Philip Mus- 
grave, who accordingly coming into possession of the newspaper, 
gave the printing of it to Samuel Kneeland, a former appren- 
tice of Green, who issued it for eight years from his printing 
house at the corner of Prison Lane, (now Court Street) and 
Dorset's Alley, an estate constantly occupied in this manner 
from the year 1718, till within the life-time of the present gen- 
eration. 

At the end of this term, a new postmaster, coming into pos- 
session of the Gazette, naturally looked to his own line of pa- 
tronage in the way of printing ; and Kneeland, experiencing 
the common lot of dependants on the great, and thrown again 
upon his own resources by a like turn in the wheel to that on 
which he had risen, indemnified himself by setting up the New 
England Journal on his private account, with the benefit of his 
past experience, and the knowledge acquired, in his palmy 
days, of matters behind the veil of state. This journal was 
largely aided by such considerable men as Judge Danforth, 
and Mather Byles the elder, and took a leading part in the 
religious disputes of the time, on the side of Edwards and 
Whitefield. Its publication was carried on for fifteen years, 
at the end of which time it was united with the Gazette, un- 
der the name of the Boston Gazette, and Weekly Journal, 
and so continued to b'e published till 1752, when Kneeland, 
separating himself from a partner in the printing business, took 
another departure on the editorial voyage, with the name of 
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the Boston Gazette, or Weekly Advertiser, containing, as its 
inscription read, ' the freshest advices, foreign and domestic.' 
It was published but two years, being one of the victims of the 
provincial stamp act. 

Meanwhile, there had been a great episode in the newspa- 
per history ; great, as the event connects itself with an immor- 
tal name. The first number of the New England Courant, the 
third journal in Boston, which was continued but six years, 
was issued Aug. 17th, 1721, by James Franklin, who, 
as was mentioned above, had been previously employed a 
short time in printing the Gazette. The two first papers had 
helped each other, for the News Letter languished till the 
Gazette was set up, and never languished after. But the 
profits of collision have a limit ; and in order to get forward 
under the disadvantages of so undue a competition, as that of 
two other newspapers in such a village, it was needful to strike 
some new and bold stroke for popularity. Franklin took the 
obvious course of free and offensive comment on the respected 
men and opinions of the day; calculating, no doubt, that there 
were enough who would relish seeing their betters called in 
question, to secure to him a prompt patronage, and perhaps, if 
he looked further, persuading himself, that having become a 
troublesome, and feared, and so a prosperous and important 
man, he might, whenever the time was ripe, become a for- 
bearing, and then a courted and trusted man at his leisure. 
He was aided in his editorial labors by a society called by mode- 
rate people, the ' Free-thinkers,' and qualified by others with 
the less euphonious appellation of ' the Hell-fire club.' But 
the master-spirit in the Courant's better days was Franklin's 
brother Benjamin, then a boy apprenticed in the office. The 
paper provoked the severe displeasure of the clergy and the 
government, which the latter did not fail to manifest in the pro- 
cesses of legislative and judicial action. All this it might have 
continued, with good management and a portion of the popular 
favor, to brave or evade, and thrive upon, but Franklin was in- 
discreet enough to quarrel with his brother ; and with his elope- 
ment to Philadelphia, the glory departed from the Courant, 
and its weak life soon expired. After Benjamin had abstract- 
ed himself, the Courant continued to be published in his name, 
as it had been for some time before, — though he was a minor, 
— in consequence of an order of the General Court, forbidding 
its publication on the part of James. 
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Four years after the Courier had come to its end, the 
Weekly Rehearsal was set on foot by the famous Jeremy 
Gridley, afterwards attorney general of Massachusetts Bay, 
then a young lawyer of brilliant promise. At the end of a 
year, he wearied of the work, on which he had expended 
much classical lore, and the labor of weekly essays full of sense 
and entertainment ; and it went into the hands of Thomas 
Fleet, an Englishman by birth, and a printer by trade, who 
had brought himself into trouble in London by his antipathy 
to the high church party, manifested in a studied affront to the 
procession in honor of Dr. Sacheverel. He then lived, as 
his posterity, do now, at the corner of Washington Street and 
Water Street, a spot long distinguished by the sign of the 
Heart aud Crown, and afterwards, when crowns went out of 
credit, by that of the Heart and Bible. Fleet was a humorist, 
— a man of talent and energy, and possessing uncommon re- 
sources, in his mind and experience, for his present undertaking. 
His satire was generally good-natured, and always free and 
copious. He fully preserved the latter strain, and somewhat 
abandoned the former, in an attack on Whitefield, then at the 
height of his popularity. For some unexplained reason, he 
changed the name of the Rehearsal, after printing it about two 
years, to that of the Boston Evening Post. This he continued 
thirteen years longer, to the time of his death, and, it was un- 
doubtedly much the best paper of its time. It was brought 
down by his two sons to the month of the Lexington battle. 

Before the year 1750, only two newspapers, in addition to 
what have been mentioned, were established in Boston ; the 
Weekly Post Boy in 1734, and the Independent Advertiser, 
in 1748. The first, which was continued about twenty years, 
was, like others before, established by a postmaster ; that offi- 
cial, it would seem, in our ancient times, not being expected, 
more than an aspiring statesman in the modern, to be without 
a paper of his own. The latter, set up in 1748, was, through 
its short life of two years, of political importance ; and, among 
other leading names in the whig circles, is said to have had 
Samuel Adams for one of its contributors. 

The two first newspapers in the colonies, out of Boston, were 
the American Weekly Mercury, printed in Philadelphia by 
Andrew Bradford, begun Dec. 22d, 1719, and the New York 
Gazette by William Bradford, dating from Oct. 16th, 1728. 
Up to the year 1750, besides the seven Boston papers, already 
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spoken of, the whole number undertaken in British America 
was thirteen, viz. the Rhode Island Gazette, begun in New- 
port in 1732 ; in New York, the New York Gazette, already- 
mentioned, and three others ; in Pennsylvania, the American 
Weekly Mercury, mentioned before, the Pennsylvania Gaz- 
ette, purchased by Franklin in 1729, within a year after its 
establishment, and conducted by him for thirty years, and two 
others, one in German ; the Maryland Gazette, published at 
Annapolis, and dating from 1728; the Virginia Gazette, from 
1736 ; and two successive South Carolina Gazettes, at Charles- 
ton, from 1731 and 1734. 

In the excited times, which followed the year 1750, the 
French war then about coming on, and afterwards the disputes 
which eventuated in the revolutionary struggle, the number 
of newspapers increased with comparative rapidity. We shall 
not undertake to follow their history further ; but, before leav- 
ing this part of our subject, will select a few facts illustrative 
of similarity or difference between their remote and their re- 
centrelations to thecommunity which they illuminated, and par- 
tially of the taste, resources, manners, and feelings of the times. 

The first papers were commonly printed on a half sheet of 
pot paper. Occasionally, when there was a special press of 
matter, like what now calls forth a supplement, a whole sheet 
was used. Sometimes they were printed in folio, sometimes 
in quarto, no scrupulous regard being had to the convenience 
of binding. The News-Letter introduced itself with an adver- 
tisement as follows. 

' This News-letter is to be continued weekly ; and all persons 
who have any Houses, Lands, Tenements, Farms, Ships, Ves- 
sels, Goods, Wares or Merchandizes, &,c, to be sold or let, or 
servants runaway, or goods stole or lost, may have the same in- 
serted at a reasonable rate, from twelve pence to five shillings, 
and not to exceed, who may agree witli Nicholas Boune for the 
same at his shop next door to Major Davis', apothecary in Bos- 
ton near the old Meeting House. AH persons in town and country 
may have said News-letter weekly upon reasonable terms, agree- 
ing with John Campbell, postmaster of New England, at Boston, 
for the same. ' 

There were only four or five post-offices at this time in 
British America. There was one advertisement in the News- 
Letter's first number, and two in the second. 

Campbell had his editorial trials. At the beginning of the 
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fifth year of his enterprise, he found himself compelled to re- 
fresh his patrons' memories thus. 

' All persons in town or country who have not already paid 
for this fourth year, are hereby desired now to pay or send it in ; 
with their resolution if they would have it continued and pro- 
ceeded on for a fifth year, life permitted, which is only to be 
known by the number who take it weekly throughout the year ; 
though there has not as yet a competent number appeared to take 
it annually, so as to enable the undertaker to carry it on effect- 
ually, — yet he is still willing to proceed with it, if those gentle- 
men that have this last year lent their helping hand to support 
it, continue still of the same mind another year, in hopes that 
those, who have hitherto been backward to promote such a pub- 
lic good, will at last set in with it.' 

In 1718 he makes public another of his embarrassments. 

' After near upon fourteen years experience, the undertaker 
knows that it's impossible with half a sheet in the week to carry 
on all the public news of Europe. He now intends to make up 
that deficiency by printing a sheet every other week for trial, by 
which in a little time all will become new that used formerly to 
be old.' 

And some months after, he refers to the gratifying success 
of this experiment, remarking that ' since,' that is, since his 
proposal, 

' he has printed every other week a sheet, whereby that 
which seemed old in the former half sheets becomes new now by 
the sheet, which is easy to be seen by any one who will be at the 
pains to trace back former years, and even this time twelve 
months ; we were then thirteen months behind with our foreign 
news, beyond Great Britain, now less than five months, so that 
by the sheet we have retrieved about eight months since January 
last ; and any one that has the News Letter since that time to 
January next, life permitted, will be accommodated with all the 
news of Europe that are needful to be known in these parts. 
And in regard the undertaker had not suitable encouragement, 
even to print half a sheet weekly, seeing that he cannot vend 
three hundred at an impression, tho' some ignorantly concludes 
he sells upwards of a thousand, far less is he able to print a sheet 
every other week without an addition of four, six, or eight shil- 
lings a year, as every one thinks fit to give, payable quarterly, 
which will only help to pay for press and paper, giving his labor 
for nothing.' 
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A disinterestedness this, how rarely imitated in these iron 
times ! But our admiration of it must be qualified by the fear, 
that he partly compensated himself, by what the postmaster- 
general at home might have reckoned some official freedoms. 
' The author,' he says, 

' being still desired and encouraged to carry on the same by 
the gentlemen, merchants, and others his usual customers, he 
intends, life permitted, to answer their expectation, and to for- 
ward still as regular account of affairs as our part of the world 
will admit of, preventing a great many false reports. If he does 
not print a sheet every other week this winter time, he designs 
to make it up in the spring, when ships do arrive from Great 
Britain. And for the advantage of the post-office, an entire sheet 
of paper, one half with the news, and the other half good writing 
paper to write their letter on, may also be had there for every 
one that pleases to have it every Monday.' 

This latter scheme seems to have been the postmaster's 
honorarium to the editor's patrons, in the way of charging 
their letter with only newspaper postage. 

Campbell skirmished with the Gazette, on its first demon- 
stration of poaching on his manor ; but it treated him rather 
magnanimously, and he soon had the sense to see that it 
rather multiplied than divided patronage. His sore trial was 
in the institution of Franklin's Courant, whose heavy hand 
was against every man's ; and Campbell seems to have had 
his share of the bilious humor, which may be the venial 
besetting sin of displaced public servants. In its introductory 
address to the public, the Courant said downright, that the 
News-Letter was ' a dull vehicle of intelligence ;' by which 
unequivocal remark Campbell was spirited to say, in his next 
paper, that ' on the 7th instant came forth a third newspaper 
in this town, entitled the New England Courant, by homo non 
unius negotii, (Franklin's motto,) or Jack of all trades, and 
it would seem, good at none, giving some very, very frothy 
fulsome account of himself He avers that ' the Courant's 
lucubrations smell more of the ale-tub than of the lamp,' and 
much more to the same purpose. The competition provoked 
from him a whole weekly sheet for about two months, after 
which he fell back within his primitive dimensions. This 
patriarch of New England editors, lived to be seventy-five 
years of age ; and his respectability may be inferred from his 
dying one of his Majesty's justices of the peace, an honor then 
even more rarely conferred than now on gentlemen not pos- 
sessing distinguished claims. 
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From the time of its coming into Green's hands, the News- 
letter assumed and preserved a more temperate and conciliat- 
ing tone. A writer of the day, animadverting on so early a 
licentiousness of the press, had observed that it had ' long 
groaned in bringing forth an hateful, but numerous brood of 
party pamphlets, malicious scribbles and Billingsgate ribaldry, 
which had produced rancor and bitterness, and unhappily 
soured and leavened the tempers of persons formerly esteemed 
some of the most sweet and amiable.' Green started with pro- 
fessing his design, 

' not merely to amuse the reader, much less to gratify any ill 
tempers by reproach or ridicule, to promote contention or espouse 
any party. He would strive to oblige all his readers by publish- 
ing those transactions only that have no relation to any of our 
quarrels, and may be equally entertaining to the greatest adver- 
saries. Agreeable to this design, he desires of all ingenious gen- 
tlemen, in every part of the country, to communicate the remark- 
able things they observe ; and he desires them to send their ac- 
counts post-free ; and nothing but what they assuredly know, 
and they shall be very gratefully received and published ; that 
so the things, worthy of recording in this as in other parts of the 
world, may not proceed to sink into eternal oblivion, as they 
have done in all the past ages of the Aboriginal and ancient in- 
habitants, — and all the reverend and ministers and other gentle- 
men, who may at any time receive any thing worthy of publishing 
are desired to send it, and it will be thankfully received, and 
communicated to the public. And it will be endeavored to make 
this weekly paper as informing and entertaining as possibly can 
be, to the satisfaction of all who do or may encourage it.' 

An address to the public in the Courant announces, its 
' main design,' to be, 

' to entertain the town with the most comical and diverting 
incidents of human life, which, in so large a place as Boston^ will 
not fail of a universal exemplification. Nor shall we be wanting 
to fill up these papers with a grateful interspersion of more seri- 
ous morals, which may be drawn from the most ludicrous and 
odd parts of life.' 

The frankness, and absence of circumlocution, of its style, in 
the prosecution of this plan, may be inferred from the following 
specimen. 

' The most famous politicians in the government, as the infa- 
mous Gov. D — [Dummer] and his family, have ever been re- 
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markable for hypocrisy ; and it is the general opinion that some 
of the rulers are raised up and continued as a scourge in the 
hands of the Almighty, for the sins of the people. Thus much 
we could not forbear saying, out of compassion to the distressed 
people of the province, who must now resign all pretences to 
sense and reason, and submit to the tyranny of priestcraft and 
hypocrisy. P. S. By private letters from Boston we are inform- 
ed that the Bakers there are under great apprehensions of being 
forbid making any more bread, unless they will submit to the 
Secretary as Supervisor General and weigher of the dough, be- 
fore it is baked into bread, and offered for sale.' 

This latter fling of course relates to some recent arrange- 
ments for a censorship of the press. The Provincial Council 
called the Courant to account ' for boldly reflecting on his Ma- 
jesty's government, the ministry , churches, and college.' How 
ministers in those simple days deported themselves, when the 
gentlemen of the periodical press took them in hand, may be 
worth observing in the following address to the public, through 
the Boston Gazette, by Increase Mather, pastor of the Second 
Church, and formerly president of the college. ' Whereas,' 
writes that famous divine, 

' Whereas a wicked libel, called the New England Courant, 
has represented me as one among the supporters of it, I do 
hereby declare that, although I had paid for two or three of them, 
I then, before the last Courant was published, sent him word I 
was extremely offended with it. In special, because in one of 
his vile Courants he insinuated, that if the ministers approve of 
a thing, it is a sign it is of the devil, — which is a horrid thing to 
be related. And he doth frequently abuse the ministers of reli- 
gion, and many other worthy persons, in a manner which is in- 
tolerable. For these and such like reasons, I signified to the. 
printer, that I would have no more of their wicked Courants. I 
can well remember when the civil government would have taken 
an effectual course to suppress such a cursed libel. Which if it 
be not done, I am afraid that some awful judgment will come 
upon this land,' &c. ' I cannot but pity poor Franklin, — and I 
cannot but advise the supporters of the Courant to consider the 
consequences, and no more countenance such a wicked paper.' 

Fleet, in the first number of the Rehearsal, 

' invites all gentlemen of leisure and capacity, to communicate 
their productions for the entertainment of the polite and inquisitive 
part of mankind, provided that they are not overlong, and confined 
within modesty and good manners. To all gentlemen who are 
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willing to hold a correspondence, and shall frequently favor him 
with any thing which may tend to the embellishment of the paper, 
the undertaker offers to supply them with one constantly, free 
from charge. And considering it is impossible for half a sheet 
of paper to contain all the remarkable news that may happen to 
be brought in upon the arrival of ships from England, or other 
extraordinary occurrences, he proposes in such cases to send a 
sheet of what he judges most material to all such as have hith- 
erto taken it, until he is advised to the contrary by those deter- 
mined to drop it, which he hopes will not be many. And all 
the readers in town may depend upon having it left at their 
houses some time before dark, unless upon extraordinary oc- 
casions, which may be a diversion after the business of the day, 
now the evenings are grown pretty long.' 

Fleet's pleasant wit was thought to have some of its happy 
exercises in the composition of children's books, ballads, and 
especially, which is to our purpose, of advertisements ; and 
certainly the prosaic character of that form of literature is seen 
somewhat relieved, in such specimens as these, painful as is the 
subject concerned. We do not absolutely give them as wit. 
They have no great pretensions to it. But, as specimens of 
what amused our fathers, and gave their author a name. 

' To be sold by the printer of this paper, the very best negro in 
this town ; is as hearty as a horse, as brisk as a bird, and will 
work like a beaver.' 

' To be sold by the printer of this paper, a negro man about 
thirty years old, who can do both town and country business 
very well, but will suit the country best, where they have not 
so many dram shops as we have in Boston. He has worked at 
the printing business, can handle an axe, saw, spade, hoe, or 
other instrument of husbandry as well as most men, and values 
himself, and is valued by others, for his skill in cookery and 
making of soap.' 

We close these extracts from early papers with one of a 
different tone, and certainly a very noble one, from the address 
to the public of the Independent Advertiser in 1748. 

' As our present political state affords matter for a variety of 
thoughts of peculiar importance to the good people of New En- 
gland, we purpose to insert every thing of that nature that may 
be pertinently and decently wrote. For ourselves, we declare 
we are of no party, neither shall we promote the narrow and pri- 
vate designs of any such. Wo are ourselves free, and our paper 
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shall be free, — free as the constitution we enjoy, free to truth, 
good manners, and good sense, and at the same time free from 
all licentious reflections, insolence and abuse. Whatsoever may 
be adapted to state and defend the rights and liberties of man- 
kind, to advance useful knowledge and the cause of virtue, to 
improve the trade, the manufactures, and husbandry of the coun- 
try, whatever may tend to inspire this people with a just and 
proper sense of their own condition, to point out to them their 
true interest, and rouse them to pursue it, shall at all times find 
a most welcome reception.' 

Of periodical literature, in our country, in its less epheme- 
ral forms, we find, as might be expected, very little, before 
the Revolution. The Boston Weekly Magazine, which ap- 
peared March 2d, 1743, on a half sheet octavo, reached only 
its fourth week. The Christian History, also issued once a 
week, and in the same form, was originated by the revival 
under Whitefield and his associates, and was continued from 
1743 to 1745. The American Magazine and Historical Chro- 
nicle, was of more pretension and longevity. It was issued 
monthly for more than three years from 1743, consisting of fifty 
octavo pages, edited by Jeremy Gridley, after his retirement 
from the Rehearsal. The New England Magazine of Knowledge 
and Pleasure, containing sixty pages, 12mo. did not survive, 
in 1758, its fourth monthly number, excogitated though it had 
been, as the poetical advertisement declares, 

' With something suited to each different Geu, 
To humor him and her, and Me and You.' 

The Royal American Magazine, by the veteran Isaiah 
Thomas, began the year 1774; but the times were not auspi- 
cious to works of that character, and it languished but a year. 
There was a monthly magazine printed at Woodbridge in New 
Jersey, for two years from 1758, under the title of the New 
American Magazine. It bad honorable supervision, its edi- 
tor, Samuel Nevil, being Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, Speaker of the House of Assembly, and Mayor of 
Amboy. Besides this, and the Boston works, there was no 
other attempt of the kind before the Revolution, except the 
following in Pennsylvania. The American Magazine, or 
Montbly View of the British Colonies, which merely breathed 
to expire in 1741. The General Magazine, by Franklin, 
nearly contemporaneous with that just mentioned, which owed 
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its birth to some discontent of Franklin at not being admitted 
into the partnership of the former, and which scarcely outlived 
the object of its animosity. The American Magazine, by a 
society of gentlemen, ' veritatis cultores, fraudis inimici,' 
who, in 1757, found only a three months' market for their 
commodity. The American Magazine, of a year's continu- 
ance, through 1769, to which were subjoined the transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, Nichola, a French- 
man, its editor, being an academician. The Royal Spiritual 
Magazine, or Christian's Grand Treasury, issued through some 
months of 1771. And finally, the Pennsylvania Magazine, 
begun with the year 1775, by Robert Aitken, a work which 
owed its celebrity, which continued till the hot martial times, 
mainly to frequent contributions of Thomas Paine. As Lord 
Byron said that his genius was gin, so that of Paine, it is well 
known, was in those days brandy. On one occasion, when 
the press was waiting its dictations, Aitken said, that he insist- 
ed on Paine's accompanying him home, where 'I seated him 
at the table,' said he, ' with the necessary apparatus, which 
always included a glass and a decanter of brandy. The first 
glass put him in a train of thinking ; I feared the second would 
disqualify him or render him untractable ; but it only illumin- 
ated his intellectual system ; and when he had swallowed the 
third glass, he wrote with great rapidity, intelligence, and pre- 
cision ; and his ideas appeared to flow faster than he could 
commit them to paper. What he penned from the inspira- 
tion of the brandy, was perfectly fit for the press, without any 
alteration or correction.' Of course, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in this phenomenon. The habits of the man had 
wholly unstrung his nerves, so that only strong temporary 
stimulus could revive any power for temporary action. 

If this enumeration is complete, which, of course, we would 
not affirm it to be, twelve periodicals, of a class above news- 
papers, had been set on foot before the Revolution, in British 
America ; viz. five in Boston, one in New Jersey, and six in 
Philadelphia. No one of them, however, survived that great 
political shock, nor was the aspect of the remaining quarter of 
that century upon such enterprises much more benign. — Hav- 
ing led this form of literature forth from its cradle, it would 
hardly be worth our while to proceed with it step by step in 
its leading-strings ; and we know of nothing of the sort, with- 
in the period in question, which exerted any particular influ- 
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ence, marked any memorable progress, attracted any distin- 
guished notice, or on any account demands now special com- 
memoration. The longest-lived aspirants in this way to pub- 
lic regard, were, the Columbian Magazine, and the American 
Museum, of Philadelphia, both continued from 1787 to 1792 ; 
the New York Magazine and Literary Repository, from 1790 
to 1797; and the Massachusetts Magazine, from 1789 to 
1795. To the latter, Rev. Drs..Freeman and Harris are un- 
derstood to have made contributions, and Mrs. Morton wrote 
for it under her well-known signature of ' Philenia.' Under 
cover of the popularity acquired by his Wieland, Ormond, 
and Arthur Mervyn, Charles Brockden Brown, in 1794, tried 
a Monthly Magazine and American Review, in Philadelphia. 
But it would not do. The French Revolution bad come on ; 
our fellow-citizens found other ' metal, more attractive ;' and 
the enterprise was abandoned within the year. 

The present century opened more auspiciously to this cause, 
the first number of the famous Portfolio having been pub- 
lished on the third day of January, 1801. Many of our read- 
ers remember the interest, with which its eight quarto pages 
used to be unfolded in its earlier and best days, when, having 
been issued in Philadelphia on Saturday, it arrived in Boston 
with the speed of the mail, on the second following Sunday 
morning. Joseph Dennie was undoubtedly a person of bril- 
liant qualities, and, both in society and in his writings, of un- 
common fascination. He was born in Lexington, and partly, 
at least, fitted for college at the Boston town-school, then un- 
der the care of Master Hunt. At college, he was a class- 
mate of the present President of that Institution, having been 
graduated in 1790. He studied law ; but his attachment to the 
profession of his choice may be inferred from the current anec- 
dote, true or not, that he used to lock his office door, not from 
fear that accounts and conveyances should get out, but that a 
client should get in. He came speedily into notice as editor, in 
Walpole, New-Hampshire, of the Farmer's Museum, the series 
of papers published in that Journal under the name of the Lay 
Preacher, especially acquiring an extraordinary popularity. 
This industriously and worthily obtained capital of fame, he in- 
vested in his larger speculation at Philadelphia, announcing in 
his prospectus to the Portfolio, that ' a young man, once known 
among village readers as the humble historian of the houf, 

vai,. xxxix. — no. 85. 88 
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the conductor of a Farmer's Magazine, and a Lay Preacher's 
Gazette, again offers himself to the public as a volunteer edi- 
tor.' We infer, from the tone of some of the editorials, that 
it was never any thing like a gainful concern to its author. 
As early as the end of the first year,. there is an out-break of 
de6ance of hostility, and contempt of neglect and desertion, 
which too clearly manifests the sensibility it disclaims. At the 
end of the second year, he says plainly, in language, if of ex- 
aggeration, of evident feeling too, that ' his sketches have scarce- 
ly been lucrative enough to pay for the oil consumed in their 
composition,' confessing, at the same time, in language imply- 
ing a strong consciousness that the confession was both true 
and called for, that his own want of steady purpose and assid- 
uous self-tasking shared largely among other causes of his dis- 
appointment. In fact, all accounts agree that he had no habits 
of application, capable of sustaining, if any thing can, the 
burden of a weekly exhibition of one's self, of a nature to de- 
mand that one should be always pointed and brilliant. In 
respect to natural gifts, he was, possibly, not over-rated ; but 
undoubtedly his reputation in some particulars was factitious. 
The felicities of his style, for instance, were decidedly osten- 
tatious ; and some of his earlier papers have a display of class- 
ical learning, such as is only to be made in two ways ; either 
by drafts upon the memory of a first-rate scholar, such as 
Bentley and Porson, which, of course, Dennie was not, or else 
by dogged reference to indices, a kind of work which one, 
whose taste and whose forte is to be light and sparkling, will 
" not long find patience to sustain.* Society solicited him with 
a dangerously flattering importunity ; the irregular habits of ap- 
plication, and exasperated sensibility, which in those days more 
than now, were unhappily thought to belong to genius, naturally, 
by a constantly reciprocal action, aggravated each other, and 
he died in 1812, a mortified, disappointed man, surviving his 

* A friend tells us, that an eminent magistrate, yet surviving, when 
Secretary of State, created an office in his bureau, which, however 
demanded by the public service, he intended should also benefit Den- 
nie. It was that of a critical supervisor of the public documents in 
that department, to secure their literary exactness, before they should 
go abroad to the world. But Dennie, when repeatedly summoned to 
his post, still failed to make his appearance, and, as far at least as he 
was concerned, the plan was relinquished. 
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highest fame, and leaving no strong claim on the gratitude of 
posterity, though scarcely surviving a certain enthusiastic and 
indefinite public admiration, and long survived by friendships 
which his attractive qualities of mind and heart were always 
prompt to win. 

Brown, another of our great early names in elegant litera- 
ture, — early with us, though first bruited within half a centu- 
ry, — and a name with claims to commemoration at least more 
solid and elaborate, had meanwhile added to bis high consid- 
eration by his novels of Edgar Huntly, Clara Howard, and 
Jane Talbot, and on the strength of the reputation which 
these won for him, set up, in 1803, the Literary Magazine and 
American Register ; and in 1806, an Annual Register ; the 
gravest periodical enterprise, this latter, which the country 
had yet witnessed. He carried it through five volumes, and 
the former work through eight, conducting the two together, 
besides occasional contributions to the Portfolio and other 
works, with most praiseworthy industry, distinguished and va- 
rious talent, and a very sober, enlightened, and generous spi- 
rit. The last volume of the Register was issued but a few 
weeks before his death. Brown's is a name which ought not 
to ' be willingly let die.' A grateful justice has recently been 
done it, in the biography by our coadjutor, Mr. William H. 
Prescott, published in Mr. Sparks's collection. 

Salmagundi, there is of course no describing. But we, who 
are old enough, ' cannot but remember such things were, and 
were most dear to us.' To its contemporaries, its name is its 
history. To speak it, is to evoke the spirits of the crowd of 
bright fancies which it stood for, and make them rush again in 
their motley, if now sad procession, through the mind. Unfor- 
tunates, who were not its contemporaries, if they will not read 
its own five hundred 18mo. pages, may do the next best thing 
by conning its fifty fruitful pages of index. It began and end- 
ed with 1807. Irving, not yet a longed-for exile, Verplanck, 
not yet a statesman, and Paulding, still in process of breaking 
for the more regular literary races, made the mysterious trio 
of LangstafF, Evergreen, and Wizard. 

But, though thus, from the starting-point of the century, 
seduced away to the South by the mention of the Portfolio, it 
is time for us to be again at our own home, where the press 
meanwhile had not been rusting. Phineas Adams, who was 
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graduated at Cambridge in 1793 or 1801,* being engaged in 
teaching at Boston, in 1803, issued in November of that year, 
from the press of E. Lincoln, under the editorial name of Syl- 
vanus Per-se, the first number of the Monthly Anthology, 
consisting of forty-eight pages octavo. He is understood to 
have been aided by Rev. Dr. Channing, and his distinguished 
and lamented elder brother. What other high support there 
was, we do not know ; but the editor had to write enough 
himself to be soon discouraged, and after the sixth number he 
abruptly disappears, one of his papers left incomplete in that 
number not being continued in any subsequent one, and an 
advertisement contained in it implying no anticipation of a 
change, but the contrary. The seventh number was issued 
by Munroe &; Francis, under the editorship of the Rev. Mr. 
Emerson, of the First Church, though without his name, the 
change being noticed only in general terms. This number 
took for its second title, the Massachusetts Magazine, instead 
of Magazine of Polite Literature, borne by it heretofore ; which 
again was changed with the tenth number to Boston Review, 
and the name thus modified continued to belong to the work 
until its termination in 1811. With the second volume, fifty- 
six pages became the size of a monthly number, which, with 
the sixth volume in 1809, was enlarged to seventy-two. 

Mr. Emerson had associated with himself some literary 
friends, enabling him to announce his work as ' conducted by 
a society of gentlemen.' This was the beginning of the fa- 
mous Anthology Club. Its resident members met weekly in 
the evening, to arrange the matter for the coming number, 
and enjoy each others' society, f The records of these meet- 
ings, which have been preserved, are sure to be objects here- 
after, — they are objects already, — of a stronger interest than 
that of curiosity. 

* We believe the latter ; but the college catalogue shews the 
name in both years, and we have no means at hand for making the 
distinction. 

t Theoretically, the work had, in its later years, no editor. The 
gentleman who had discharged that office having proposed to with- 
draw from it, on account of the inconvenience necessarily attendant on 
being such a mark for unkind notice from abroad, the Society, in its 
characteristic sagacity, easily found a resource for the exigency. 
They voted, that they would themselves be joint editors, but would do 
the work by a Commission ; that it should be done by a Committee 
of one, and that Brother E. [the gentleman hitherto editor] should be 
that Committee. 
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Though there was a most honorable uniformity in the prin- 
ciples of criticism maintained in the Anthology, there was, as 
was to beexpected and indeed desired, no great uniformity of 
matter in its pages, where the talents and tastes of contributors 
were so various ; nor any great uniformity of merit, where all 
had other objects, which, sometimes more, sometimes less, drew 
them away from this. But there are jewels of speculation, 
criticism, and taste, scattered with no grudging hand over its 
pages. They wrote as convenience allowed, fancy prompted, 
or some serious occasion dictated, as of course they wrote gra- 
tuitously, the income of their work never so much as defraying 
the charge of their meetings. The literary taste and spirit 
which they animated in each other, and the feeling for letters 
which they excited in this community, have produced and are 
producing very palpable and increasingly important results. 
And they erected one monument to their association, far more 
durable than their work, or any interest directly attaching to 
it. The Boston Athenaeum was first the Anthology Reading 
Room. Mr. Shaw, long afterwards its devoted and indefa- 
tigable patron, first proposed the plan. Several members of 
the club, among whom Rev. Dr. Gardiner is particularly com- 
memorated, gave books ; the number was increased by contri- 
butions of other public-spirited individuals ; and the collection 
was first deposited in a room on Pemberton's hill. When it 
became too large to find accommodation there, it was remov- 
ed, we think about 1812, to a house in Tremont Street, next 
north of King's Chapel cemetery, and lastly, about ten years 
ago, to the establishment provided for it in Pearl Street by the 
munificence of Mr. Perkins.* 

On late works of note among us, we shall, for obvious rea- 
sons, forbear from particular comment, contenting ourselves 
with the mention of a few dates and facts, and thus present- 
ing a partial outline, which memory and hearsay will aid many 
of our readers to fill up. Two volumes octavo of the Litera- 
ry Miscellany were issued in 1806, at Cambridge, under the 
superintendence of a committee of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety, consisting, we believe, of Rev. Dr. Harris, Professor 



* The Anthology club-room has, perhaps, secured to itself a place in 
the inquiries of a gratefully inquisitive posterity. Whoever wishes to 
put them in possession of an answer to their inquiries, is to be direct- 
ed up the now somewhat uninviting avenue from Washington Street, 
called Williams' Court. 
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Willard, and Professor Cleveland, now of Bowdoin College ; 
and four of the General Repository and Review, a quarterly- 
publication of over two hundred pages in a number, were is- 
sued at the same place in 1812 and 1813. The latter had 
a Theological, a Miscellaneous, and an Intelligence depart- 
ment, and a department of Reviews. Mr. Norton, its editor, 
received contributions from twenty-seven gentlemen, all then, 
or since, of unquestioned distinction, and some of the first emi- 
nence, in our republic of letters. The fourth volume was 
published under the direction of an association of gentlemen, 
and with it the work was discontinued. 

The North American Review was established by the late 
lamented William Tudor, afterwards Charge d'Afiaires of the 
United States at the court of Rio Janeiro, in May, 1815. It 
was originally published every two months, in numbers of a 
hundred and fifty pages each, which included, besides re- 
views, the variety of miscellaneous and poetical articles usually 
found in magazines. In March, 1817, the work was trans- 
ferred by Mr. Tudor to Mr. Willard Phillips, and by him, in 
the course of the same year, to a small association of gentle- 
men, who took measures for carrying it on, at frequent meet- 
ings, the execution of their arrangements being confided to 
Mr. Sparks, then a tutor at college. After the seventh volume, 
the work was published quarterly, in numbers of two hundred 
and fifty pages each, the departments of poetry and intelli- 
gence were suppressed, and the contents were made to consist 
entirely of reviews and miscellaneous essays. On the removal 
of Mr. Sparks to Baltimore, in 1819, the management was 
transferred to Mr. Edward T. Channing ; and on his appointment 
the same year, to the Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
Harvard University, which he still holds, it was again trans- 
ferred to Mr. Edward Everett, who had recently returned 
from Europe. At this time, a new series commenced, in 
which the miscellaneous department was omitted, and the 
work conformed throughout to the type of European publica- 
tions of the same character. Under the administration of Mr. 
Everett, its circulation increased with so much rapidity that it be- 
came necessary to print two or three successive editions of some 
of the earlier numbers of the new series, and to reprint several 
of those of the first series, in order to supply the augmented 
demand for the whole. In 1822, the work was again trans- 
ferred to Mr. Sparks, and in 1830 it passed into the hands of 
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the present editor. Under all the changes in its editorial man- 
agement it has been chiefly sustained by the labors of the 
same persons who were originally the principal contributors, 
and to whose valuable aid our readers are still indebted for 
much of whatever entertainment and instruction may be found 
in its pages. Some of these, including Mr. Tudor, were 
among the members of the Anthology Club, so that the work 
may be considered as in some sense a continuation of the An- 
thology. It has long been our intention to offer a tribute to 
the memory of the accomplished founder, who died at his post 
in Rio Janeiro in the year 1829. Accidental circumstances 
have hitherto defeated this purpose, but we still hope to be 
able to carry it into effect at no distant period. 

In 1827, those enterprising publishers, the Messrs. Carey of 
Philadelphia, established the American Quarterly Review on 
the same plan, placing it under the conduct of Mr. Walsh, who, 
having returned from Europe with the fame he had won by his 
Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Govern- 
ment, and by contributions to the Edinburgh Review, had pre- 
viously, in 1811 and 1812, published four volumes of the 
American Review and Repository, and two volumes of an 
Annual Register in 1817. The number of such publica- 
tions, which was diminished last year by the discontinuance 
of the Western and Southern Reviews, — the former com- 
menced in 1827, in Cincinnati, by Mr. Timothy Flint, the 
latter in Charleston, in 1828, under the editorship of Mr. 
Legare, now our Belgian Charge d'Affaires, — has been kept 
full by the institution of Mr. Leonard Woods, Jr.'s Quarterly, 
in New York, and the United States' Review in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Blunt's American Annual Register, which enlists some of 
the high talent of the different sections of the country, has 
been published at New York since the beginning of 1827. 

A character mainly the same with that of the leading Re- 
views last mentioned, attaches to the Christian Examiner and 
General Review, published in Boston, and the Christian Spec- 
tator, in New Haven, with the difference that each is devoted 
to the defence of a system of theological opinion. The sec- 
ond series of the latter work, by which we suppose it is prin- 
cipally known, was begun in 1827. The former was first 
issued monthly for six years, from 1813 to 1818, under the 
name of the Christian Disciple, by that eminent philanthro- 
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pist, Noah Worcester of Brighton, being in his hands chiefly 
devoted to the cause of international peace. With the second 
series, begun in 1819, and continued through five years, was 
assumed a controversial character. In 1824, it took an en- 
larged form, along with its present name. During these 
changes, it has been in the charge of different individuals, 
generally clergymen of Boston. 

We could add largely to the list, from memory ; and the 
Analectic Magazine, furnished with its biographies of naval 
worthies by Irving, and for some time edited by Paulding, — and 
the Red Book, the most successful experiment perhaps at im- 
itation of Salmagundi, by Mr. Cruse of Baltimore, one of the 
precious victims to the late dreadful pestilence, would demand 
particular commemoration. There was the Thespian Mirror 
at New York, a specimen of wonderful precocity of genius, 
edited by John Howard Payne, in his fourteenth year. At 
home, there was the Gleaner, published by Mrs. Murray in a 
separate form, after the pattern of the Spectator ; the Ordeal, 
by a now valuable civic magistrate, which, though a magazine, 
magnified its office into the assumption of a political character, 
containing letters, on the model of Junius, in the high party 
limes of 1808; the Polyanthus, issued from the press of the 
present editor of the New England Magazine, and ornamented 
with prints from the graver of that remarkable young oriental- 
ist, Harris, who came to an untimely death, while a member 
of college, bathing in the Charles river. There was the Emer- 
ald, an octavo magazine, issued from the office of his Honor the 
present Lieutenant Governor, continued through the years 
1806 and 1807, and then merged, along with the Times, a 
weekly quarto literary newspaper, in the Mirror, also a week- 
ly newspaper on the same plan, but of a larger size. This was 
issued, (under the management of J. H. Payne, then prepar- 
ing here for his scenic laurels,) from the office of Mr. Monroe, 
since the able conductor of the Baltimore Patriot. But it is 
impossible so much as to name all such undertakings, except 
in a barren catalogue, nor does any eligible principle of selec- 
tion appear. 

We will add only some brief statements, touching the compar- 
ative amount of periodical publication at different periods of our 
history. In the year 1750, four newspapers only were issued 
in New England, all of them in Boston, and seven in the other 
colonies, viz. two in New York, three in Pennsylvania, one in 
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Virginia, and one in South Carolina. In 1775, there were 
seven in Massachusetts, one in New Hampshire, two in Rhode 
Island, and three in Connecticut, (thirteen in all New Eng- 
land,) three in New York, eight in Pennsylvania, two in Ma- 
ryland, two in Virginia, two in North Carolina, three in South 
Carolina, and one in Georgia ; making twenty-one in all, in 
the Southern provinces, and thirty-four in the territory of the 
now United States. Soon after the Revolutionary war, daily 
papers, instead of weekly as heretofore, were introduced in 
Philadelphia and New York; but we had none here, till so 
late as 1813. In 1800, according to Thomas, at least one 
hundred and fifty newspapers were printed in the United 
States ; and in 1810, three hundred and fifty, already nearly 
half as many again as in the British islands. The same writer 
computed the number of single papers, then annually issued here, 
at twenty -two millions and a half. A French document, insert- 
ed in the American Almanac of the current year, gives the 
number of newspapers in the United States at eight hundred 
and forty, while all Europe has only a little over two thousand, 
all Asia but twenty-seven, Great Britain four hundred and 
eighty, Austria and Russia each eighty, and Spain but twelve; 
making in the United States a newspaper for less than every 
fourteen thousand souls ; in Europe, one for every hundred 
and six thousand souls ; and in Asia one for every fourteen 
millions ; or a thousand times as many, in proportion to the 
population, in our country, as in the latter continent. The 
learned editor, however, of the Almanac, reckons the number 
of our newspapers last year at not less than twelve hundred ; 
the number in Massachusetts alone having reached a hundred, 
including forty-three in Boston. The other periodical litera- 
ture in Boston, last year, was diffused through no less than 
forty-seven publications, viz. three semi-monthly, twenty-two 
monthly, five two-monthly, seven quarterly, one semi-annual, 
and nine annual, including six almanacs. We have heard it 
confidently stated, in a highly trustworthy quarter, that, apart 
from newspapers and religious magazines, the periodical pub- 
lications of this city exceed the sum of those of the rest of 
the country. But we cannot ourselves vouch for the fact. 
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